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of banking as it \\as understood in those days. But with the exception of his
faL:sr and his :meie most ci the male members of John's family had been
sons o* tie rcar_>e. certainly for as many generations back as anyone
could remersLer.
In 1595, exactlv a hundred years before his great-grandson made such
a sensational escape from the King's Bench prison in London, the Rev-
erend Andrew Law became tke minister at Neilston, an unattractive
village with an equally unattractive kirk lying midway between Glasgow
and Kiimarnock in Renfrewshire. In these severe surroundings the minis-
ter was destined to spend the remainder of his life. In 1631, feeling the
weight of advancing years and being in indifferent health, he requested
the Archbishop of Glasgow to permit his son John to assist him. It was
necessary to obtain his permission as John had not yet been ordained.
According to some accounts James Law. the archbishop, was a brother of
Andrew's. He certainly seems to have been a relative, whose promotion in
the hierarchy had been the more remarkable in that as a young man he
had once been censured by his local synod for playing football on the
Sabbath day. What matters, however, is that he gave his consent to the
innovation, saying at the same time he felt sure that the presbytery and
the parishioners would be 'well content'. As things turned out these
elements proved amenable, and in due course the young minister suc-
ceeded his father in the charge of Neilston Kirk and its congregation.
The ecclesiastical policy of the Stuart monarchs in Scotland forms a
melancholy chapter in the history of that country. While James I of Eng-
land and VI of Scotland united the crowns of the two Kingdoms in his
person, he alternated between support of the Episcopalian and the Pres-
byterian elements in the Scottish Church. His son Charles I, on the other
hand, made clear his determination to assimilate the churches of England
and Scotland on the Episcopalian principle until the outbreak of civil
-war on both sides of the border forced him to come to an understanding
with the Covenanters, as the Presbyterians had come to be known polit-
ically. This understanding or 'engagement' was condemned in the ex-
treme Presbyterian pulpits, but the minister of Neilston was among those
who supported it. Unfortunately for him the triumph of Oliver Cromwell
and the execution of Charles I led to the supremacy of the extreme Pres-
byterian party and the passing of an Act through the Scottish Parliament
which excluded all men who had favoured 'the engagement" from holding
any office either civil or ecclesiastical. Thus the Reverend John Law sud-
denly found himself deprived of his living 'for inefficiency'.